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“TWICE-TOLD TALES” 


N EDITOR, in returning a story to an author, sent him this 


advice: 

“You had better put this story away for six months or so, 
until it acquires a punch.” 

The author did as advised. Six months afterward, he took the 
/ manuscript from its resting-place. For a dozen pages he found that 
in his eyes it read as smoothly and entertainingly as the average 
magazine tale. Then it suddenly seemed to swerve from the straight 
track of narration. 

“Ah,” said the author, “now I see what is wrong.” 

And forthwith he proceeded to correct the error. The correc- 
» tion included the entire rewriting of the story from the point where 
» it had seemed to swerve. It made necessary an entirely different 
Sending. The manuscript went forth again, and the editor who had 
previously rejected it because it lacked the “punch” sent a generous 

check in return. 
Another editor rejected a story with this comment: 
“T can’t tell you what is wrong with it. But it seems too mechan- 
‘ical, All the characters are in place, but they lack life. The story 
* hasn’t the punch, although I can’t exactly explain why.” 
Doubtless the editor might have been able to specify the trouble 
if he had had time. Editors are busy persons. Now and then they 
| take pains to analyze a story and diagnose its weaknesses ; more often 
they merely complain that it lacks “punch,” and leave the author to 
figure it out for himself. 

Frequently the student-writer is surprised to learn how closely 
he can approximate the editorial viewpoint by laying aside a story 
for a considerable time and then rereading it. To cite a case in 
point: A young author had been unable with persistent submissions 
to place a short-story that had seemed to him, when he wrote it, a 
veritable “masterpiece” of its kind. For several months it gathered 
dust on his shelves, then one day he drew it forth and began to read. 

It was as if he were reading the work of a stranger. He had 
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assumed the editorial viewpoint, and in all impartiality he found him- 
self exclaiming: “This is good stuff!” Why had the magazines 
passed it by? 


About two-thirds of the way through, he discovered why. He 


felt the jarring note that had doubtless influenced most of the 
rejections. 


The story was that of a disgruntled criminal who was “sore” | 


th’ 


had 


ext 


a 


because he had been put through that species of torture known as 


the “third degree,” in an effort to elicit confession of a crime he 


had not committed. He swore to square the account with the police | The 


chief, who had superintended the torture. 


His plans were laid with cunning and consummate skill. He. 
went to another city and allowed his beard to grow. For months he. 


practiced a limp, until it became as natural as his proper brisk step. 
Le even changed his voice. Then he took quarters in a house not far 
from the home of the chief he had sworn to kill, and cultivated the 


acquaintance and friendship of the kindly neighbors and their 


children. 
He chose a dark night for his intended crime. Behind a hedge 


that separated the front yard of the police chief from the street, he | 
crouched and waited. He had been careful to acquaint himself with | 
the fact that the chief was a widower, and that his housekeeper was | 


an old woman, half deaf, who slept in an upper room. 

Presently the chief came along and entered the front gate. The | 
lurker stole from his ambush, stepped up behind his victim, and felled 
him by a blow on the back of the head. Then he dragged the inani- 
mate body up to the front porch, where he searched it for keys. A 
moment later he had opened the front door, conveyed his burden 
within, slammed the door, and prepared for the last act of the drama. 

Up to this point the tale had moved convincingly. It was not 
the author’s purpose to permit the criminal to kill the policeman: 
so he introduced a little girl—the child of the chief—who appeared 
on the scene in time to divert the criminal from his intention. 

Just here was the jarring note. It came from the introduction 
of this child. The editor, in rejecting the story, had merely stated 
that it hadn’t the “punch”—but the author now knew why. He had 
made the mistake of employing an outside agency as the deterring 
factor. 

When the tale went back, revamped, the little girl had disap- 
peared. The criminal was ready to shoot the prostrate man. He 
had gloated over what he intended to do. The chief had recovered 
consciousness and was watching. The gun was raised. the muzz'e 
trained on the victim, the hammer drawn back, a finger on the 
trigger. 

And then—the threatening muzzle was lowered. The would-be 
murderer uttered an oath. 
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“D—n it! I can’t!” he snarled. “I can’t do it. I haven’t got 
th’ guts!” 
This time the story brought a check from the same editor who 


had previously rejected it. The substitution of an internal for an 


external agency of interference with the crook’s intention had 
switched the train back on the narrational track. 
All writers have rejected manuscripts lying about. Many of 


_ them would be salable if properly diagnosed and treated. 


Good farmers know the value of plowing “summer fallow.” 


_ The plow turns over the soil, which is then permitted to remain 


exposed throughout the summer months, and perhaps through the 
following winter. In the spring it will have absorbed new life and 


_ energy. A vigorous crop results. 


A story will often do likewise. 


A complete file of articles published In The Student-Writer con- 
tains a wealth of indispensable information for the literary worker that 
could not be duplicated in any other form, 


Bound volume sets for 1917, 1918, and 1919, each $2. 


The 1916 articles are contained in the book, 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 


Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style.—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘‘Snowballing’”’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘'He Said’’ and Said.’-—The Boiler 
and the Whistle-—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


BARGAIN OFFER 
Purchased individually, the bound volume sets of The Student- 
Writer for 1917, 1918 and 1919, at $2.00 each, would cost $$6.00; ‘‘Helps 
for Student-Writers,” $1.00; a year’s subscription to The Student- 
Writer, beginning with January, 1920, 50 cents; a copy of ‘“‘The Handy 
Market List,’”’ 25 cents—total $7.75, 


Extraordinary bargain offer for the three bound volumes (while 
they last), book, subscription and market list ......... 


SAVING—$2.75! 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 
THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
50 cents the year, and amateur. 3600 Raleigh St., 


5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 
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THE SHAM MARKET 
By Bill Rendered. 


EVER was there a better market for magazine fillers than at 


the present time. The Smart Set, I think, claims to be the 
Originator of them for the general magazines, but now the ide ‘s in 
such general favor that dozens of periodicals fill out their pages with 


bits of clever humor or true-to-life fragments of philosophy The | 


humorous weeklies, of course, and Town Topics, have always o!fered 
a liberal market for short material clever enough to pass with their 
editors. 

Speaking from the experience of one who has sold over two 


thousand jokes, verses and short sketches, I should say that the old- 
style brand of slap-stick humor is absolutely unsalable. Humor 


depending upon forced or “made” situations does not sell. Sketches — 


which portray life as it is with novelty and “punch”’ will find a ready 


market. Old-idea stuff that has been worked to death has no, 


chance at all. 


In most short contributions the “kick” or “punch” is in the last 


line. It “jolts” the reader and makes him think, even if he doesn’t 
laugh. Perhaps he doesn’t laugh because the point landed pretty 


near home. Many persons five thousand miles from the author have — 


a feeling that he must know them and be able to read their minds in 


order to write such a sketch, when in reality the character in the 
sketch merely stands for a certain type or class. A keen ear, a~ 


little insight, and close observation furnish the material for sketches 


that show life with the camouflage off. The sham and whitewash, — 


indeed, provide the basis for the sketch. 


Nothing is more amusing than persons who think themselves 


infallible. They are the kind of folks that make the best material for 


humor. They are almost continually saying and doing things that 


can be utilized for sketches and fiction. 


Shams, shams, shams! they are everywhere. Tiny, little. 


medium and big, they are found sticking out in every social gather- 
ing, in every club, in every place where people assemble. They have 
furnished the material for thousands of stories and sketches and will 
continue to do so world without end. Study shams, learn to read 
them at a glance, contrive them into little “packages of words,” put 
in the “punch” at the end that leaves the sham quivering and bare. 
exposed to the eyes of the reader in all its ludicrous nakedness, and 
you have a piece of literature in miniature. 


I have turned a good many shams into checks myself. I once | 
knew a minister whose sermons on right-doing brought tears from | 
his congregation. One day they couldn’t find him, neither could they — 
find a fair young parishioner. Weeks later he wrote back concerning — 


her who went with him: “In my hour of need she was my golden 
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star of guidance.” No one knew what he meant, but it didn’t sound 


_ very complimentary to the wife he left behind. From this idea I 


are, 
and 


nce 
“om 
hey 
den 


wrote a sketch in which a reformer preached to young men and 


women. One night the reformer failed to show up for a meeting 
and some of his converts, thinking he had gone elsewhere to convert 
sinners, acted as they felt he would want them to act, and raided a 


“red-light” district. That’s where they found the refermer—in his 


pink nightie! I called this The Boomerang, and it sold to Snappy 
Stories. 


I once knew a girl who used the word “friend” very freely. 
She would call people “friend,” shake their hands, and appear so 
sincere about it that it warmed the hearts of those she thus ad- 
dressed. She was very polite and considerate when they were 
present. But in the absence of these “friends” she entertained her 
listeners at their expense, her remarks being as uncomplimentary 
behind their backs as they were flattering to their faces. From this 
I wrote many sketches, all different in theme. One dealt with a 
man and a girl. The man loved the girl because of what she made 
herself appear when they were together. He heard her later hold- 
ing him up as the prince of fools to an interested circle, when she 
thought he was far away. 


He kept the two memories apart, one for a girl he knew at first, 
the other for a girl he knew later. In his mind the first girl was 


dead, but he had the beautiful memory of her. The other girl, who 


gave him the unpleasant memory, lived to torture him because she 


_ had the face of the girl that was dead. I called this “Gold and 
' Dross,” and it sold to Town Topics. 


The sham of money has been used so many times in stories and 


The tow price of this indispensable quide makes It easy for those 
pee have the early editions to discard them when later editions are 
issued. 


NEW, REVISED EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 


on HANDY MARKET LIST 25 Gents 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and bri 
indication of the type of material used by each. 


Given Free With 


1 year’s subscription (new or renewal) to The Student-Writer at..$ .50 
3 years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, at......sccceececceee 1.00° 


1 copy of ‘Helps for Student-Writers,” 1.00 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1,25 
Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, at.......... i. 

Combination of book, bound volumes of The Student Writer for 500 


1917, 1918 and 1919, and 1 year’s subscription, at.......-++ssseceseees 
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sketches that it is the best known of all shams as a check-gatherer, | 


and it still goes with a new twist. 


One of the best tales I ever read on this was in one of the 
Munsey publications, about a young man who took a drop too much 
and got himself engaged to three girls in one evening. He was 
wealthy. The next morning, quite sober, he had a dull recollection 
of what he had done, which was made clearer by the merry jangling 


of the telephone when the girls started calling him up, neither — 


knowing that he had engaged himself to the others. 


In his great difficulty he sought a friend, and the friend caused 
a “scare head” to appear in the papers, to the effect that the fellow 
had lost all his money in a big failure. The delicate way in which 
the girls broke the engagements was very amusing. 


A young fellow told a joke to a certain girl in a gathering at 
which I was present. It wasn’t a Sunday-school joke, yet it was far 
from risque, in the present meaning of the word. But the girl's” 
face froze instantly, the room became hushed, somebody gave an 
embarrassed cough, and the young man in question turned all the 


colors of the rainbow. Later a “friend” of this girl’s had a falling- ~ 


out with her because she wasn’t invited to a party or something of 
that sort, and she said to me: “Wasn't it awful the way Myrtle 
made poor Johnny feel when he told that silly joke? You ought to 
have heard her laugh about it to me! She thought the joke was 


dreadfully stupid, but she said she was just bursting inside at the | 


sight of his face. You ought to hear some of the stories that Myrtle — 
has told to us girls!” I wrote this almost as it took place. I had the - 
man tell the joke to the girl, had her face freeze, and had him later — 
learn that she laughed till the tears rolled down her cheeks, not at 
the point of the joke, but because he thought he had shocked her. 
This was called “The Joke” and it sold to the Parisienne. 


I could fill a hundred pages with other shams that I have turned © 
into checks, but I hope these will serve to illustrate in some small 
measure the way the'thing is done. Sometimes the sham gives only 
a basic idea. Another twist must be invented, to get the “punch.” 
Things that are very human will sell, and many shams are very, very 
human. Only last night I told a hostess that I had enjoyed myself. 


exceedingly, when in reality I was bored to death the whole evening. | 
So were most of the others present, for they told me so, but we all. 
shammed to uphold politeness. Today I’m turning it into a check! _ 


4 


REVISION OF PROSE AND VERSE, in The Student-Writer workshop, is — 
in charge of Mr. John H. Clifford, whose long experience as a reviser, compiler, © 
and editor with leading New York publishing houses is placed at the disposal © 
of writers who desire to attain toward distinctive literary standards. His in-- 
tuitive and scholarly help is particularly recommended for verse writers. 
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DEPICTING THE OBVIOUS 


erer, 
BY TORREY CONNOR. 
due F YOU wish to finger nice, crisp checks, instead of rejection 
auch slips, you'll see to it that your characters do the “obvious” 
was thing. You think you are wonderfully clever when you use scholarly 
‘tion language in your dialogues, forgetting that when the heart is filled 
Jing With emotions the mouth is rarely filled with words. How do 1 
> . 
ther know that you think you are clever? I used to feel that way my- 
self. In the days of my inexperience, the heroine inevitably would 
say: “The flower is of cerulean hue.” She meant te convey the 
used impression that it was blue. 
llow If you will let this fact beat into your consciousness, you may 
hich some day sit among the giants: The hardest thing in the world, 
the thing for which you should daily, hourly strive, ts to be simple, 
g at direct. To be natural, to depict the ‘‘obvious” in character, “to hold 
ie the mirror up to nature” is the highest literary art. 
. 
irl’s No, I do not care to read of the exotic lady who killed herself 
an for obscure reasons which don’t concern me greatly. I'd like to 
‘ the read about the jo'ly fat man next door, who persists in wearing 
neal plaids. The editor knows it—knows I'll like him—grabs him. 
y of When it’s all summed up, if you have created a real character, your 
ritle fat man may rank with Cobb’s (there is only one Cobb to date) 
creations; or you may find yourself in print as frequently as does 
it to 
Peter B. Kyne. 
the . One of the oldest established literary agents in New York wrote as follows 
manuscript had been revised and typed in The Student- 
riter orkKshnop: 
the | “Your novel, * * * in our judgment, is well written. It isn’t often we 
_ receive Mss. written in such perfect English and typed so neatly, * * * It is 
later really a masterly piece of writing, so far as the literary style is concerned.” 
it at A client who has patronized the Student-Writer’s typing department, writes: 
her. | “The typing of * * was perfect, the best I ever had done. I thank 
von for providing such excellent work tor ™e.” 
red The Supervision Story-Writing Course 
mall For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
lve vision Story-Writing course is espec ally recommended, because it 
only — enables us to give students thorough help and to work with them 
ch ” from foundation to completed structure. 
saree At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 
very The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
if of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $2500 at the beginning of each 
seit - quarter. If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 
ing. Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 
oF are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum has been paid. 
e all’ lt is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 
kt. time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
CCK who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress. The 
Sueno course is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 
4 beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
Pp, is ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 
piler, Write for details. 
posal 
Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 
Failure and Success for You 


NOTE CAREFULLY NEW RATES WHEN SUBMITTING MANU. 
SCRIPTS FOR CRITICISM. 


The Student-Writer criticism service has been pronounced the most thorough _ 
and authoritative to be had in America. 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES 
For Each Manuscript of— 

or 

or 
or 
or 
or 
or 


ig 


wf 


words or les: 

Longer each 10,000 words. 
(Thus 20,000 words will be $8.00; 50,000 words, $20.00, etc.) 
Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one a 
time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; pi 

upon five or more, 25 per cent. 
(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,000 word manuscript submitted sepa- 
rately would total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) 


PROSE TYPING (with editing.) 
Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1.00 — 
PROSE LITERARY REVISION. 


With typing, per thousand words.. 2.00 
Without typing, per thousand wds. 1.50 
long manuscripts subject to estimate. 


VERSE CRITICISM RATES 


20 lines or less (without typing)...$1.00 
Additional lines, each 05 


VERSE TYPING. 
Per line, 1 cent, Minimum........ 


+25 


LITERARY REVISION AND TYPING, a 


Writers who desire to submit to publishers work that is faultless in style and — f 
appearance find the Literary Revision and Typing service of The Student-Writer — 
invaluable. 

The Literary Revision service is, we confidently believe, the best to be 
obtained anywhere. Crudities of style are snoothed away, sentences and para-— 
graphs are recast if they require it, quotations are verified, awkward manner- 
isms are toned down, and the material is put into literary form calculated to_ 
make an immediate good impression upon the most exacting editor. If the work | 
is intended for general submission, a critical opinion and list of possible mar- 
kets is included. noe 


The Typing service for prose work includes careful editing—the elimination _ 
of grammatical] errors and correction of misspelled words and punctuation. Let- 
‘ter-perfect work is produced, superior for literary workers to that obtainable > 
from commercial typists. A brief critical opinion and list of markets is fur- 
nished. One carbon copy included. The rate is $1.00 per thousand words. 

Where the work to be revised or typed is of unusual character or “unusual 
length, it is well to submit it for an estimate, 


All Fees Payable in Advance. 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


In ordinary cases a week will suffice for a criticism. "Where spe- 
cial haste is required, manuscripts will be returned within twenty- 
four hours of their receipt. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 
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